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Philistine Coffins and Mercenaries 


G. Ernest WRIGHT 
Harvard Divinity School 

During the last seventy-five years a number of curious clay coffins 
have been turning up, a few at a time, in Palestine and Egypt. They are 
now dated between the thirteenth and tenth centuries B.C., and most of 
them are probably to be fixed in the twelfth century. The relevant ex- 
amples found in Egypt can be shown to belong to people from Palestine, 
and all but three of those found in Palestine seem clearly to have held the 
bodies of Philistine men and women of the twelfth century B.C. Hence 
it can be plausibly argued that those in Egypt were also made and used by 
Philistines who were hired mercenaries employed to protect the Egyptian 
borders. 

We may begin our story with the summer of 1922 when Clarence 8. 
Fisher of the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem discovered 
nearly a dozen of the clay sarcophagi in the Northern Cemetery of Beth- 
shan, a major Palestinian city south of the Sea of Galilee in the Jordan Valley. 
The excavation of Beth-shan by Philadelphia’s University Museum was 
the first major archaeological undertaking in Palestine after the First War, 
and Fisher was the first Director of the work. In 1926 Alan Rowe, who 
succeeded Fisher as Director, found three more of the coffins in a single 
tomb of the same cemetery. Father H. Vincent of the Dominican Ecole 
Biblique in Jerusalem wrote a brief study of them in 1923,! but they have 
never been completely published together with all of the objects found in 
the tombs with them.? 


*In this issue the Editor has been forced to write the complete text because of failure of promised manuscript 
to appear on time. 


1. Revue Biblique 32, (1923), pp. 435-441. 


2. See Alan Rowe, The Topography and History of Beth-shan. (Philadelphia, 1930), pp. 39-40 and Pls. 
37-40. Cf. also G.M. Fitzgerald, Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 1931, p. 60. 
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The coffins were cylinders of baked clay, just large enough for a body 
(Fig. 1). At the point where the head and shoulders would be a lid was cut 
out. On it the head, hands, and sometimes arms of the deceased were 
formed in high relief, either by moulding the clay before the coffin was 
baked or by applying and working bands of clay. Where the upper arms 
are shown, they begin near the top of the head and bend at the elbows just 
below the ears (Fig. 2). While this is a purposive stylization, there can be 


Fig. 2. Three Philistine coffin lids from Beth-shan (1-3) and certain items found in tombs with them (7-13). 

Nos. 4-6 show the sary headdress wcrn by one group of Sea Peoples as depicted by an artist of 

a Rameses III at Medinet Habu in Egypt. From Eretz Israel, Vol. V (1958, the Mazar 
Jolume), p. 56. 


no denial of the fact that the figures are not great works of art! Further- 
more, considering the coffins from the various places as a group, it is clear 
that they do not come from one workshop, nor is there one artist whose 
work has influenced the production. The idea for the coffin was present, 
but those who translated the idea into clay were people who had had no 
artistic training. 

The Beth-shan coffins were found in rectangular tombs, the contents 
of which were dated by Vincent in the twelfth century and by Fisher in the 
same period. By contrast Canaanite tombs of the preceding Late Bronze 
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Age tended to be more round in shape. While the pottery in the tombs was 
locally made, a number of scarabs showed that the deceased had been in- 
fluenced by Egyptian customs. A lozenge-shaped mouth-plate of gold-foil 
was found in one tomb. It had a hole in each end and originally had been 
tied over the mouth of a corpse. This reminded the archaeologists study- 
ing the finds of comparable discoveries at Mycenae in Greece. 

Between 1927 and 1937 Sir Flinders Petrie concluded a long and 
productive archaeological career by working mainly at three tells in 
southern Palestine, Tel Jemmeh, Tell el-Far‘ah and Tell el-‘Ajjul. At the 
second site in 1928-29 he found a cemetery which contained a quantity of 
Philistine pottery (“Cemetery 500”). In tombs 552 and 562, which he 
dated 1240 and 1050 B.C. respectively, he found two clay coffins of the type 
here in review (Fig. 3). The tombs were square with a wide bench or ledge 
running around the sides and back, an early example of the bench tomb 
which became so popular in later Israelite times. A staircase hewn down 
into the rock gave access to the room, and an additional small square 
chamber had been added at the rear. In 552 the coffin was found in the 
rear chamber; in 562 the coffin had originally been placed on the left bench. 
Petrie dated 552 in the thirteenth century because it contained an Egyptian 
scarab which bore the name of the Pharaoh, Rameses II (ca. 1290-1224 
B.C.). Yet more than one Palestinian archaeologist has gotten into diffi- 
culty in trying to date discoveries by royal scarabs from Egypt. The reason 
is that scarabs were often preserved for generations as hierlooms. In addi- 
tion, certain examples at least appear to have been regarded as possessing 
magical properties, so that they were locally imitated, sometimes for cen- 
turies, after the pharaoh in question had died. Consequently, the presence 
of a scarab of Rameses II does not date a tomb except to indicate that it is 
probably not earlier than his reign. 

In 1932 W. F. Albright published an important survey of the evidence 
for the sarcophagi in an article entitled, “An Anthropoid Clay Coffin from 
Sahab in Transjordan.’’* He was publishing the headpiece of a coffin ob- 
tained in 1929 by the Transjordan Department of Antiquities from a 
village some twelve kilometers southeast of ‘Amman. The people of the 
village while looking for old cisterns had found a tomb, roughly two meters 
square. In it they said there had been a “‘barrel’’ which they promptly 
smashed in order to get the treasure presumed to be within. The date of 
the coffin could not be proved because Dr. Albright was unable to examine 
the pottery found with it. A few pieces around the tomb’s mouth dated 









8. See Petrie, Beth-pelet I, pp. 6-9, and Pls. XIX-XX, XXIII-XXV. 
4. American Journal of Archaeology, Vol. XXXVI, pp. 295-306. 
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from the 10th-9th centuries, but that they were precisely the same as what 
had once been with the coffin was impossible to tell. Nevertheless, Albright 
related the find to those at Beth-shan and Tell el-Far‘ah, correcting Petrie’s 
dating to the 12-11th centuries B.C. Furthermore, he made two additional 
observations. 





Fig. 3. Pottery and coffin lids from Tombs 562 (left) and 552 (right) found at Tell el-Far‘ah, southeast of 
Gaza. Tomb 562:3-4 and 552:2-3 are Egyptian type vessels, though the last two are decorated in 
Palestinian fashion and made locally. The high necks of 562:5 and 552:6 may have been influenced 
by Egyptian forms, though decorated in Philistine fashion. Other pottery is native to Palestine 
(and perhaps Syria). Though the form of 552:4-5 appears in Egyptian glass, it is evidently borrowed 
—— or Palestine. From Eretz Israel, Vol. 5 (1958, the Mazar Volume), pp. 60 and 58 re- 
spectively. 


First, he recalled that Petrie and Naville had found similar coffins at 
Tell Nebesheh and Tell el-Y ehudiyeh in the northeastern part of the Egyptian 
Delta between 1885 and 1888,° as also other scholars who had studied the 
question had pointed out. At Nebesheh the sarcophagi were found in 
rectangular tombs which Petrie called ““Cypriote’’ and dated between the 
seventh and fifth centuries. Albright was able to date them between the 
twelfth and tenth centuries because of the parallels to Palestinian pottery 
found in them (Fig. 4). The Yehudiyeh coffins came from eight stone and 
sand burial-tumuli found in the desert about one and one-half miles from 
the ancient town. Here again Albright was able to show that the tombs 
contained Palestinian pottery and were to be dated about the 12th century 





». See Petrie, Murray and Griffith, Tanis, Part Il, Nebesheh and Defenneh (London, 1888), pp. 20 f. and 
~ 1 OL, XVI; and Naville and Griffith, The Mound of the Jew (London, 1890), pp. 15-17, 42-48 and Pls. 
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(Fig. 5). One piece of iron was found at each site along with a considerable 
quantity of copper implements. A number of the Yehudiyeh coffins were 
painted with very badly executed hieroglyphs, surely not written by native 
Egyptians. They could not be read, except for one which appears to have 
part of a feminine name, [?]-tirsunaya, written in imitation of the classic 
style of writing (before the tenth century). Two scarabs of Rameses III 
(ca. 1175-1144 B.C.), one of his father Set-nakht, and another with the 
prenomen of Rameses VI (ca. 1130 B.C.) were also found. 


Fig. 4. Coffin lid, weapons and pottery from Tell Nebesheh in the Egyptian Delta. The pottery is all Pales- 
tinian in type. A spearbutt similar to Nos. 4-8 was found at Beth-shan (see Fig. 2:8). From Eretz 
Israel, Vol. V (1958; the Mazar Volume), p. 64. 


A second observation of Albright was that these coffins of foreign 
people in Egypt must have been made in imitation of native Egyptian 
pottery sarcophagi. Many coffins with moulded lids, belonging to the poor, 
have been found in Lower Egypt, dating from the 18th and 19th Dynasties 
(ca. 1575-1200) and from the ninth and eighth centuries B.C. Furthermore, 
the Egyptian use of anthropoid coffins was later imitated also by the 
Phoenicians in the Persian period, and the custom spread widely. One 
example is the Ford Collection of marble sarcophagi from Sidon, which 
represents one of the first archaeological discoveries of the newly formed 
American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem in 1900. These beauti- 
ful coffins were excavated by the late C. C. Torrey, who was the School’s 
first Director, and they were published in the first volume of the Annual 
of the School. 
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During the twenty-five years following the article of Albright little 
new appears to have been added to the discussion except for J. L. Starkey’s 
discovery in 1938 at Lachish in Palestine of a tomb (No. 570) with two of 
the clay coffins (Figs. 6 and 7).® Olga Tufnell in publishing them seems to 
prefer a date for the tomb in the 20th Egyptian Dynasty (that is, in the 
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Fig. 5. Coffin lids and pottery from tombs at Tell-el-Yehudiyeh in the Egyptian Delta. For the beard on 
No. 2 see Fig. 3: Tomb 562. Nos. 3-5 and 7 are Egyptian type vessels. The rest are Palestinian, 
though the drawings of Nos. 8, 12 and 13 do not appear to be very accurate. From Eretz Israel, 
Vol. V (1958, the Mazar Volume), p. 62. 


early twelfth century).? In studying the pottery (Fig. 8) found in the 
tomb, however, I would venture the opinion that her date may be too late. 
The ceramic forms of Tomb 570 are difficult to date much later than the 
end of the 13th century, because they are typical Late Bronze pottery and 





6. L. Hennequin in Mélanges Dussaud, Vol. II (Paris, 1939), Pp. 965 ff. speaks of three sarcophagi found 
at Lachish, but in the final publication (Olga Tufnell, Lachish IV. The Bronze Age, London, 1958, pp. 36, 
131-2, 248-9 and Pls. 45-46) only two are mentioned and illustrated. 


7. In ibid., p. 248, she dates the tomb “1225-1175 B. C.” On p. 36, however, she definitely suggests “the 
\ Xth dynasty during the reign of Rameses III”, evidently because of the other Palestinian and Egyptian 
examples of that period. 
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quite different from that appearing with the coffins at Tell el-Far‘ah, 
Beth-shan, Nebesheh and Yehudiyeh. In any case, even if the Lachish 
tomb stands at the very beginning of the twelfth century, it is definitely 
earlier than the coffin tombs at the other four sites. Hence according to 
the evidence presently known I would not hesitate in considering the 
Lachish tomb the earliest of our particular series. 

In 1957 and 1958 Trude Dothan, Field Supervisor of Area C in the 
great Hazor Expedition and wife of Israel’s Assistant Director of Anti- 
quities, published two important articles on the coffin tombs, surveying the 


Fig. 6. Two coffin lids found in Tomb 570 at Lachish. From Lachish IV, Pl. 45; copyright: by permission 
of the Trustees of the late Sir Henry S. Welcome. 


whole problem afresh and contributing new information.’ Her first impor- 
tant observation was that the moulded features on the Beth-shan coffin lids 
fall into two types. One with stylized arms and hands has such clear 
feminine characteristics that it must be assumed to depict women. Exact 
parallels, are found in graves at Aniba, Nubia (modern Sudan): see Fig. 9. 
The other type is more grotesque with arms framing the face. In Fig. 2: 2-3 
are two examples with a feathered headdress only to be understood as that 
worn by one group of “Sea Peoples” whom an Egyptian artist of Rameses 





8. Too tight a generalization is difficult because of the failure of the Beth-shan expedition to publish all of 
its evidence. Such ceramic information as we have from the site, however, points to a definitely Iron Age 
horizon, though very early in the period. 


9. Her main article with scholarly footnotes is in Hebrew, “Philistine Civilization in the Light of Arch- 
aeological Finds in Palestine and Egypt,’’ Eretz Israel, Vol. 5 (Jerusalem, 1958; the Mazar Volume), pp. 
55-66. Her conclusions are summarized without footnotes but with fresh material added in her English 
article, “Archaeological Reflections on the Philistine Problem,” Antiquity and Survival, Vol. II, No. 2/3 
(The Hague, Netherlands, 1957), pp. 151-164. I am grateful to her and to the publishers of Eretz Israel for 
permission to use the sketches in Figs. 2-5 and 8 from her article. 
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III shows the Pharaoh defeating on land and sea, in a famous battle 
sketched on the walls of the Medinet Habu temple in Upper Egypt (Nos. 
4-6 in Fig. 2). No. 1 lacks the feathers but he has the beaded circlet around 
the forehead worn by the Sea People. There can be no doubt, therefore, 
that these men in twelfth century Beth-shan were Philistines. 1° 

After this illuminating discovery Mrs. Dothan turned to an analysis of 
the contents of the tombs. Certain pottery vessels at Beth-shan, the scarabs 
amulets and figurines certainly possess an Egyptian background. A forked 





Fig. 7. A whole coffin from Tomb 570 at Lachish. From Lachish IV, Pl. 46; copyright: by permission of 
the Trustees of the late Sir Henry S. Welcome. 


spearbutt (Fig. 2:8) is precisely like a number found in the Nebesheh 
tombs (Fig. 4:4-8). Other pottery forms (Fig. 2:10 and 13) certainly have 
a background in the Greek world, from which the Philistines came. 

The tombs at Tell el Far‘ah have a representative collection of Philis- 
tine pottery, the only type of pottery in Palestine that can definitely be 
associated with a specific people. It occurs in quantity in the southern 
coastal plain where the Philistines settled, at precisely the time when it 
should be found in the archaeological contexts, if it did belong to the “Sea 





10. Originally this term (from the English Bible) designated only one group of the “Sea Peoples,” but the 
Hebrew word behind it was used by the Israelites for them all, perhaps because the Philistines were the 
dominant group in Palestine. 
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Peoples.”’!! Furthermore, the most characteristic elements of the pottery, 
while locally made in Palestine, were derived from late Mycenaean tradi- 
tions of the Greek world from which the Philistines came.!? Included are 7 
the characteristic bird patterns, connected spirals and other decorative : 
designs, together with certain forms of vessels, particularly the bowl with 
horizontal handles (crater) and a special jug called a “stirrup” vase (see 
Fig. 10:3-4). Other Philistine forms are native Palestinian, which in turn 
may go back to earlier traditions of the Canaanites in Syria who borrowed 
widely from various sources. 









3 if 












Fig. 8. Pottery vessels of thirteenth century type from Tomb 570 at Lachish as sketched from Lachish 
IV by D. S. Wright. 







The coffin tombs at Tell el-Far‘ah, Mrs. Dothan shows, are surely 
Philistine, and their pottery and objects have the eclectic background 
expected: Palestinian, Aegean and Egyptian influences mingling. Turning 
to the Yehudiyeh and Nebesheh tombs in the Egyptian Delta, and to com- 


















11. That is, during the twelfth and eleventh centuries B. C., Israel’s Period of the Judges. The best made 
and best decorated forms occur mostly in the twelfth century. By the last quarter of the eleventh century, 
when the Philistines attained the height of their power and controlled much of country just before and 
again at the conclusion of the reign of King Saul, most of their special ceramic traditions had been forgotter 
or set aside, so that their pottery is similar to that in the hill country. This point was originally made by 
B. Mazar (Maisler) on the basis of his clear results at Tell Qasile on the northern outskirts of Tell-Aviv: 
see his Strata XII and XI in contrast to Stratum X, Israel Exploration Journal, Vol. I (1950-51), pp. 61-76, 
125-140, 194-218. It is confirmed at other sites, particularly at Megiddo where the best Philistine pottery 
occurs in Stratum VII A of the twelfth century (unpublished, but I have observed it in the Oriental In 
stitute collections), but has disappeared by the end of Stratum VI in the second half of the eleventh century. 
Beth-shemesh III had a great amount of Philistine pottery. It was destroyed during the second half of th: 
eleventh century, and few special Philistine traditions remain by the time of Stratum IIa in the first half 
of the tenth century. 















12. A basic study that is still important is that of W. A. Heurtley, ““The Relationship Between ‘Philistine’ 
and Mykenaean Pottery,” Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in Palestine V (1936), pp. 90 ff. See 
also A. Furumark, The Chronology of Mycenaean Pottery (Stockholm, 1941). 
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parable finds at Aniba in Lower Nubia (the Sudan),!* Mrs. Dothan indi- 
cates the same mixture of pottery types. She concludes, therefore, that 
such features point to a common cultural background, ‘‘probably explicable 
by the service of foreign mercenary groups in the Egyptian armies. Only 
in Palestine can these be identified with a definite ethnic group, 7.¢., the 
Philistines.” 








Fig. 9. Coffin lids and pottery from tombs at Aniba, Nubia (Sudan). Nos. 3-5 and 7 are Reyptien shapes. 


The other vessels are probably all Palestinian, though Nos. 9 and 10 ultimately go back to Late 
Mycenaean Greece for their inspiration. From Eretz Israel, Vol. V (1958, the Mazar Volume), p.65. 


According to biblical traditions it seems clear that Israel understood 


her invasion of the Promised Land (during the second half of the thirteenth 
century) to have occurred before that of the Philistines. The latter became 
so strong during the 12th and 11th centuries, however, that Israel was 
forced to adopt a monarchical system of government to gain both political 


13 


Published by G. Steindorff, Aniba I-II (Hamburg, 1937). 
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and economic freedom. From Egyptian sources we know that Rameses 
III (ca. 1175-1144 B.C.)'* defeated an invasion by sea and land of “Sea 
Peoples,” presumably displaced people from the Aegean world who are ™ 
also credited with the destruction of such great Syrian cities as Alalakh, : 
Ugarit, Sidon and Tyre. It has been assumed that as a result of this defeat 
one large group of them, the Pelast (Philistines) settled in the southern 
Palestinian coastal plain between Gaza and Joppa. There, according to 
Biblical information, they were organized under five rulers, called by a 
foreign and non-Semitic title, séren, who were established in five city-states, 
Gaza, Ashkelon, Ashdod, Gath and Ekron (Josh. 13:3; Judg. 3:3; I Sam. 
6:17), which formed a confederation. Hebrew tradition said they came 








= il 


Fig. 10. Palestinian vessels of Philistine manufacture. Nos. 3-6 are forms ultimately inspired by Late 
Mycenaean Aegean pottery. The high neck of No. 2 may be of Egyptian origin; otherwise its 
shape and that of No. 1 are Palestinian. No. 1 once had a handle on the other side for pouring. 
Sketched by D. S. Wright from drawings of Trude Dothan in Antiquity and Survival, Vol. I, 

No. 2/3, 1957, pp. 152-156. 












from Crete (Caphtor: Deut, 2:23; Amos 9:7; though ef. Gen. 10:14), but, 
while their precise source and movements must be conjectured, they soon 
adapted themselves to their new Semitic environment, in the course of time 
learning the Canaanite-Hebrew language and adopting Canaanite gods. 
A temple of Dagon existed at Ashdod in the eleventh century (I Sam. 5) 
and a temple of Baal-zebul (not Baal-zebub) at Ekron had such a reputa- 
tion that a son of Ahab and Jezebel tried to send messengers there to secure 
information about his recovery from an injury, only to be prevented by 















14. The exact date of this king’s reign is quite uncertain. The figures here given are those of Albright 
From the Stone Age to Christianity (New York, Anchor Books edition, 1957), p. 289. M.B. Rowton, Jour 
nal of Egyptian Archaeology 34 (1948), p. 72 suggests an even lower date, 1170-1139 B. C. Higher dates o/ 
older chronologies certainly appear too high. 
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Elijah (II Kings 1:2). The Egyptain tale of Wen-Amon, dated about 1100 
B.C., tells us that another group of the same people called Tjikal, perhaps 
people who gave their name to Sicily, called Sikel in Homer’s Odyssey, were 
settled in Dor, chief city of the Plain of Sharon south and west of Mt. 
Carmel. 

Mrs. Dothan’s archaeological analysis makes it possible to say some- 
thing further about them. Philistines in twelfth century Beth-shan were 
most probably there because they were or had been in the employ of Ra- 
meses III as mercenaries. Stratum VI of the city (misdated by Rowe who 
called it the “Seti I’’ stratum) was controlled, in all probability, by that 
Pharaoh, just as his predecessors of the Nineteenth Egyptian Dynasty had 
been in control of the city represented by the preceeding Stratum VII. 
An official of his left an inscription on a door lintel and a statue of the 
Pharaoh in the city. Hence we can only conclude that after his defeat of the 
“Sea Peoples” early in his reign, he proceeded to hire them to protect his 
interests in Beth-shan. They were still in possession of the city at the time 
of the death of Saul, whose body and armor were there exhibited by the 
Philistines (I Sam. 31:10; I Chron. 10:10). Indeed, for a time in twelfth 
century Palestine the Philistines and Sicilians (Tjikal-Tsikal) may have 
been permitted to live along the main Egyptian-Asian trade route only as 
the Pharaoh’s nominal vassals.!® 

As for the anthropoid coffin burials in the Egyptian Delta and in 
Nubia which we have here mentioned, it would appear proper to assume 
that they, too, belonged to Philistines (that is, “Sea Peoples”) who were 
guarding both the northern and southern frontiers of the Egyptian home- 
land for the Pharaohs of the Twentieth Dynasty (ca. 1175-1065 B.C.), or 
their immediate successors. It is agreed that the people who used the 
coffins had all been in Egypt, used Egyptian scarabs, amulets, and pottery, 
and also got the idea for the coffins from a native Egyptian custom. Yet 
the coffins were not made by native Egyptians, but by foreigners, who put 
Palestinian pottery in their tombs alongside of Egyptian pottery. This can 
only mean that the foreigners were from Palestine, where we know that the 
coffin-people were Philistines. I might note one additional piece of evidence 
for this conclusion. Two pieces of iron appeared in the Nebesheh and 
Yehudiyeh tombs, one of them being an iron spearhead. While it is true 
that archaeologists begin the Iron Age in Western Asia about 1200 B.C., 
nevertheless iron implements in Egypt as early as the twelfth century are 
not expected because the metal is said to have come into common use there 
much later than in Asia. In Palestine the evidence seems to indicate that it 





15. For a reconstruction of the historical situation on the basis of present evidence, see especially W. F. 
Albright, American Journal of Archaeology LIV (1950), pp. 162-176. 
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was the Philistines who first introduced the metal into the country for 
weapons, and jealously guarded its smelting process from Israel.!® If so, 
then the identification of the Egyptian coffin-tombs in question as Philistine 
is further strengthened. 

The coffins in Tomb 570 at Lachish appear to indicate an earlier pre- 
sence of the coffin-people, as already indicated. As was the case with a 
number of the Yehudiyeh coffins, one at Lachish was inscribed with crude 
Egyptian hieroglyphs which make no clear sense, and which were certainly 
not written by an Egyptian. Whether the pottery dates from the late 
thirteenth century (as I think probable), or from the early years of the 
twelfth, it still appears highly likely that the bodies in Lachish Tomb 570 
were Philistine. If so, they were newcomers in a Canaanite context, using 
native pottery before their own particular variety was made in the country. 
Indeed, since Pharaoh Merneptah (ca. 1224-1216 B.C.) claims to have 
defeated not only the people of Israel in Palestine, but to have beaten back 
the Peoples of the Sea also, and since Rameses II (ca. 1290-1224 B.C.) 
before him is known to have had a number of the same people in his em- 
ploy, it would not be at all strange to find a few of them along the Palestin- 
ian coastal area before the Israelite conquest. The era around 1200 B.C. 
was marked by disturbances everywhere and a vast movement of peoples. 
The semi-nomads around the fringes of the Fertile Crescent were astir. 
The kingdoms of Sihon, Og, Moab, and Edom were established during the 
thirteenth century. Then came the People of Israel during the second half 
of the century, while the great Aramaean invasions occurred in the twelfth. 
To the north and west invaders innundated and ended the Hittite Empire 
in Asia Minor and the great Mycenaean civilization in Greece. These 
events are reflected in Homer’s story of ancient Troy, and in the appearance 
of the “Peoples of the Sea’’ along the shores of Syria, Palestine and Egypt. 
An old age was ended and a new one born. 





16. Cf. I Sam. 13:19-22, and see the writer’s remarks in B. A. I. 2 (May, 1938), pp. 5-8; VI. 2 (May, 1943), 
pp. 33-36; Biblical Archaeology (London and Philadelphia, 1957), pp. 90-93; and his article which presents 
the archaeological evidence at the time of publication: “Iron: The Date of its Introduction into Common 
Use in Palestine,”” American Journal of Archaeology XLIII (1939), pp. 458-463. 
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Samaria 


G. Ernest WRIGHT 
Harvard Divinity School 


After a long delay, the publication of the Samaria excavations has 
been completed. This great site was first dug in 1908-10 by a Harvard 
University expedition, directed by George A. Reisner and Clarence §. 
Fisher. The publication of the results was delayed by the first World War 
until 1924.1 Between 1931 and 1935 a second expedition worked at the 
site under the direction of J. W. Crowfoot, ably assisted by E. L. Sukenik, 
Kathleen M. Kenyon, and Mrs. Crowfoot, if we list only those who bore 
major responsibility for publication. In the first three of the four campaigns 
it was called the “Joint Expedition”: because five institutions joined in 
sponsoring the project: Harvard University, Hebrew University, the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, the British Academy and the British School 
of Archaeology in Jerusalem. 

The complete publication of the results was delayed, this time by the 
second War. The first volume (Samaria-Sebaste I: The Buildings) was 
published in London by the Palestine Exploration Fund in 1942. The 
second volume (Samaria-Sebaste II: Early Ivories) had actually appeared 
earlier (1938), while the final volume, long awaited, did not leave the press 
until 1957 (Samaria-Sebaste IIT: The Objects). It is perhaps worthwhile to 
celebrate the completion of this important project by reviewing briefly 
some of the main results of the Expedition’s work. It may be observed 
that the distinguished French archaeologist, André Parrot, has written a 
fine summary of the city’s history and archaeology in his small volume, 
Samarie, Capitale du Royaume d’Israel (Paris, 1955). This book has been 
translated and published in England by the Student Christian Movement 
Press as No. 7 in their Biblical Archaeology series, and is warmly recom- 
mended. 

The importance of the work at Samaria is obvious. Not only is the 
site significant because of a history rich in architectural, inscriptional and 
artistic remains, but it is also important because of the excellence of the 
archaeological work done there by both expeditions. The Samaria volumes 
are a monument to archaeologists who have done their work exceedingly 
well under the most difficult circumstances. 

The primary reason for the difficulties is the fact that Samaria was 
one of Palestine’s chief pagan cities during the Hellenistic and Roman 
periods, when architects built their buildings to last a long time. Founda- 


1. Reisner, Fisher and Lyon, Harvard Excavations at Samaria (Cambridge, Mass., 1924). 
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Fig. 11. Plan of Samaria. The enclosed area is that of Herod the Great (Wall 1). The summit is enclosed 
by The Israelite inner wall (No. 10) and casemate wall (No. 13), while a supposed Israelite city 
gate is south of the Roman forum and Roman basilica (No. 17). The old approach road came up 
the northern slopes along the line of the wall marked 14 by the theater. The late Roman columned 
street with shops is on the south side (Nos. 5-6). No. 23 at the right is the mosque of the modern 
village built from the remains of a Latin church. From Samaria-Sebaste I, Pl. I, courtesy of the 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 
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tions for important structures were likely to be laid in trenches on bed 
rock, and there was no hesitation about large scale earth removal, leveling 
and excavating. As a result, in a city which once flourished as a thriving 
metropolis between the third century B.C and A.D. one must expect 
earlier ruins to be badly disturbed, where not destroyed. And so it is at 
Samaria. Early fortifications were replaced by later ones, so that the 
earlier became a convenient quarry for fine masonry. The Israelite city 
gate on the summit of the mound seems to have been in the area leveled for 
the Roman Forum, a large flat place still used as the threshing floor of the 
village of Sebastyeh. Herod the Great built his remarkable temple in honor 
of Caesar Augustus at the highest point on the western summit, a spot 
which the Israelite Dynasty of Omri also considered a choice one, because 
that was where the royal palace of the Israelite nation was erected. 


History of The City 


Samaria’s day as the capital of Israel and rival of Jerusalem lasted 
about as long as Washington, D. C. has been the capital of the United 
States (ca. 870-721 B.C.). The site was purchased by a former army 
general, Omri, for the royal residence and the private possession of the 
Israelite king.” It is a high hill, easily defended, with a marvelous view 
westward to the Mediterranean, though higher hills to the north, south and 
east hem in the view in those directions. The Assyrians called it the “house 
of Omri,’”’ and continued to do so long after Omri’s death and the annihila- 
tion of his dynasty and family in the Jehu revolution (ca. 842 B.C.). After 
a long siege, the city was destroyed by Sargon II early in 721 B.C. and the 
kingdom of Israel brought to an end (II Kings 17). It was rebuilt, how- 
ever, as the administrative capital of the Assyrian province of Samaria, 
and it continued to be used as a provincial capital by the Persian govern- 
ment. There in the time of Nehemiah during the third quarter of the fifth 
century B.C. a strong man, named Sanballat, was evidently governor and 
the most prominent individual west of the Jordan (Neh. 2:19; 4:6). 


2. An important monograph by the great German scholar, the late Albrecht Alt, deals with this subject 
(Die Stadistaat Samaria, Leipzig, 1954). He argues from the Naboth vineyard story in II Kings 22 that 
Israel was peculiar in having two capitals, one at Samaria and one at Jezreel to the north in the plains of 
Jezreel (Esdraelon). Furthermore, King Omri was able to purchase the hill of Samaria, but his son, Ahab, 
could not buy property in Jezreel. Alt interprets this to mean that Samaria was possessed by a large Cana- 
anite remnant in Israel and that the hill was actually at the center of a typical Canaanite city-state, governed 
by Canaanite commercial law. Jezreel, on the other hand, was Israelite and governed by Israelite propert 
law. The Dynasty of Omri, he argues, adopted a compromise government, a thorough-going dualism, wit 
two capitals symbolizing the rule over two peoples, and with complete religious toleration. This marvelous- 
ly balanced system was upset by the Elijah-Elisha revolution against such toleration. The monograph is a 
fine example of logical construction, though its logic rests on too narrow a basis. The Jezreel palace of the 
kings of Israel is usually interpreted very simply as a “winter house” (Amos 3:15), while Omri’s ability to 
buy at Samaria but not at Jezreel need be nothing more than a powerful person’s gaining his ends by legal 
ingenuity (Omri need only to have had himself ‘“‘adopted’”’ as a son by the selling family or clan to have 
made the purchase “‘legal:”’ cf. the Nuzi documents where this type of action was common, and also the 
protests of Amos and Isaiah). Jezebel’s method of securing Neboth’s vineyard for Ahab was much more 
heavy-handed, but it was successful and attempted to preserve the fiction of legality (Naboth was ex- 
ecuted for blasphemy, false though the charge indeed was). 
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In the Hellenistic Age its history is an interesting contrast to that of 
Shechem. The latter city, some five miles to the south at the opening of the 
pass between Mts. Ebal and Gerizim, was the old religious, as well as poli- 
tical, center of the whole area. Its political hegemony was taken over by 
Samaria, but during the latter part of the fourth century it was rebuilt on 
a large scale as the metropolis of the Samaritan sect of Judaism.* Samaria, 
on the other hand, was taken by Alexander the Great, who is said to have 
deported many of its inhabitants to Shechem, and to have settled in their 
places Syro-Macedonian peoples. Both cities now flourished, the one a 
Samaritan center and the other, whence the Samaritans took their name, a 
pagan city with a foreign population. The old Israelite fortifications of 
Samaria were reused by the proteges of Alexander, but were strengthened 
at critical points by beautifully constructed round towers. Mr. Crowfoot 
says of the tower his expedition unearthed (see Fig. 16) that it is ‘the 
finest monument of the Hellenistic age in Palestine. It is also one of the 
least Palestinian buildings in the country. A work as foreign to the land 
as the castles of the Crusaders, it is an enduring witness to the strong grip 
of the early Macedonian adventurers.’’* 

On a terrace north and below the summit where the ruins of the Israe- 
lite palace and the Augustus temple exist, Professor Sukenik unearthed 
beneath a small Roman shrine (below Fig. 11:8) in its own sacred enclosure 
the remains of a small temple for the Egyptian goddess, Isis, erected in the 
third century B.C. In the mid-second century the people of the city evi- 
dently became alarmed about the threat from the Hasmoneans in Judah, 
and they built a new wall (‘Hellenistic Fort Wall’’) around the city, follow- 
ing approximately the line of the Israelite fortifications. Yet the Judean 
ruler priests were persistent. In 128 B. C. John Hyrcanus captured Shec- 
hem. Between about 111 and 107 B. C. he took Samaria and, according to 
Josephus, destroyed it with such violence and thoroughness as to leave no 
sign that the city had existed. Since Shechem’s prosperous existence was 
suddenly ended about the same time, while its inhabitants were in the 
midst of a gigantic rebuilding program, it may be that John wrecked 
similar havoc there also. 

In the first century rebuilding began at Samaria, but it was Herod the 
Great who between 30 and 20 B.C. brought the city back to the glory it had 





8. This we know from the Drew-McCormick excavations at Shechem in 1956 and 1957: see B.A. XX 
(1957), Nos. 1 and 4; Bulletin of the ASOR, Nos. 144, pp. 9-20, and 148 (1956-57), pp. 11-28. 


4. Samarial, p. 27. The Harvard Expedition found two of the towers in 1908-10, and dated them in the 
Israelite period, but Dr. Ben-Dor, who directed the excavation of the northeastern one for the Joint Ex- 
pedition, found early Hellenistic pottery in debris contemporary with the tower’s erection. Eusebius 
(Chron. ed. Schoene, II, 118—so Mr. Crowfoot) says that one Perdiccas who died in 321 B. C. rebuilt the 
city. The towers may have been his work, or they may have been erected during the subsequent quarter 
century in the midst of many alarms and excursions. 
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in the Israelite period. It was both a fortress city to protect his hold on the 
country and an advertisement to the world of his gratitude to Caesar 
Augustus, whose client he was. Six thousand of his mercenary soldiers 
from various parts of the Roman world were settled there and given land. 
The city’s name was changed to Sebaste (= Augusta) in honor of Augustus, 
and the great temple was built at the highest point on the summit. The 
latter (see Fig. 11) was raised on a podium so as to be the most prominent 
feature of the whole area. In order to provide a court of sufficient size for 
the building a great area, some 225 ft. long and almost square, was leveled 
over the remains of Israelite and Hellenistic fortifications and on retaining 


Plan of the Israelite summit of Samaria, showing inner and casemate walls (Periods I and II) 
palace (left center with inner wall just west of it) and ostraca building (Period III) immediately’ 
west of the palace between the two walls. From Samaria-Sebaste I, Pl. II. 


walls over the edge of the hill itself. A new city fortification was built 
around the mound’s lower slopes and out into the valley at the north, to 
enclose a large, irregular oval, about a kilometer wide at its greatest extent 
(see Fig. 11). Towers for defensive purpose were spaced at intervals along 
the wall; their erection would have demanded a tremendous amount of 
labor because of the size of the area being enclosed, even though the work 
was by no means equal in craftsmanship or defensive strength to that of 
the earlier Israelite defenses. 
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The wall was perhaps extended into the valley to protect a stadium 
which Herod built in Doric style: an oval some 638 ft. long for a regulation- 
size track was surrounded by a wall and a covered passageway, supported 
by Doric columns, for the comfort of spectators. Herod had a great interest 
in athletics; he built another stadium at Caesarea where the 192nd 
Olympiad was held at his expense. As already mentioned, a forum or 
civic center and market place was created at the eastern end of the summit 
by a great leveling operation, an area which today serves admirably as a 
threshing floor for the modern village. 

Space prevents a detailed description of later developments. The 
next and final period of extensive building at Samaria was between about 
A.D. 180 and 230 when the stadium was rebuilt in Corinthian style, colon- 
nades were added to the forum, a fine basilica was erected at the north- 
eastern corner of the forum, a theater on the northern slope, a temple of 
Kore over the ruins of the earlier temple of Isis, an aqueduct to supply the 
city with needed water, and a new gate and columned street along the 
mound’s southern slope. Before this time the road to the summit had led 
along both natural and artificial terraces to the summit along the northern 
side of the hill. Now a new street, bordered by columns and shops followed 
a fairly level ledge immediately below the summit on the south. Samaria, 
like Caesarea along the coast, must have been a city so westernized as to 
make any Roman or Greek feel almost at home. 


The Israelite Period 


Most of the architectural remains found at Samaria are Roman or 
Israelite, and the latter were only discovered at points where later leveling 
had happened to fill them over. In Fig. 12 the outline of the city of Israelite 
times is drawn, whereas Fig. 11 shows the outline in relation to the later 
structures. The most astonishing feature of the Israelite period is the city 
walls around the summit. Their masonry is of such excellence that, while 
it has been equalled, it has never been surpassed in the later history of the 
country. Before that time only some masonry of the Solomonic period at 
Megiddo and Gezer can be said to resemble it. To see it is to gain a new 
respect for ninth century Israelites, including Ahab who was certainly 
responsible for part of the work, though as in Solomon’s day imported 
architects from Phoenicia may have been ultimately responsible for it. 
While most of the stones have been taken away by later builders, the lower 
courses often remain (see Fig. 13). Even where they have been completely 
removed the line of the walls can be traced because the foundations were 
not only laid on bedrock but trenches were dug in the rock to make sure of 
a perfect footing for the wall. Courses left below ground usually had a 
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raised bosse remaining, but above ground the stones were finely cut, 
fitted and laid, with ends and sides showing alternately (see Fig. 13; the 
“header-stretcher” method). 
One of the most important parts of the Joint Expedition’s work was 
a vertical slice or section cut through the debris from north to south across 
the summit east of the Israelite palace (marked with the dashed line A-B 
in Fig. 12). This work was directed by Kathleen M. Kenyon, who through 
her careful study of the various types of debris in relation to walls was able 
to establish a succession of building periods. Period I was the time when 
he site was first fortified. An enclosure wall was built around the summit; 
was 1.60 m. wide (ca. 5 ft.) and enclosed an area ca. 178 m. by 89 m. 


Fig. 13. Masonry laid alternately sideways and endways (“header-stretcher” method) in the Period I 
enclosure wall at Samaria. Note how the bottom course with unsmoothed boss varies in thickness 
to make a horizontal platform for the first ashlar course. The latter was meant to show above the 
ground, while the former was below surface. From Samaria-Sebaste I, Pl. XIII:1, by courtesy of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund. 


This is called the “Inner Wall” or ‘Wall 161” in the publications. The 
royal palace was erected at the western side, another building in the north 
center called the “ivory house’ was built, while a large courtyard existed 
along the southern side, evidently related to the palace. The hill once had 
a ridge. Hence the enclosure wall served both as a fortification and as a 
retaining wall for the dirt needed to make a level place inside the enclosure 
on the slopes of the ridge. Parts of at least two other walls are known to 
exist lower down the slope. The approach road came up a terrace on the 
north side along Wall 573, and the gate or gates were evidently in the area 
later leveled for the Roman forum. Remains of one of them are thought to 
have existed just south of the basilica (Figs. 11 and 14), though if this is the 
case another approach road may have existed at the south. It is of interest 
to observe that the summit rectangle was only about five acres or so in 
extent. Consequently this area can only be considered as a governmental 
center. Most of the families of servants, retainers and soldiers must have 
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lived around the slopes of the hill both inside and outside the lower 
fortifications. 

Period II is the time when the summit fortifications were vastly 
strengthened by a casemate wall on the north, west and southwest (Fig. 
12). At the southeast the older Inner Wall was reused and its width 
tripled. The casemate wall consists of two parallel walls connected by 
crosswalls which make small chambers (“‘casemates’’). The outer wall is 
1.80 m. (about 6 ft.) thick, the inner 1 m., and the space between 7 m. on 
the north side but narrower on the west and southwest. The whole forti- 
fication was nearly 31 ft. wide on the north and there added over 50 ft. to 
the width of the summit platform. 

In Period III a wholesale rebuilding of the ‘ivory house’”’ and of the 
royal palace suggests that a catastrophe had brought Period II to a close. 


Fig. 14. Israelite wall south of Roman forum by the supposed city gate. Stones with unsmoothed centers 
were evidently meant to be underground. From Samaria-Sebaste I, Pl. XX XI:I. 


Period IV represents only alterations to the “ivory house” and perhaps¥a 
repair in the casemate wall, though it seems to me that the latter could 
just as well have been done in Period III (Fig. 15). Period V was the tim« 


when the “ivory” house was reconstructed. Over its floors was “a thick 
ayer of debris, with much burnt matter, including a considerable quantity 


of burnt ivory” (Samaria III, p. 97). This is surely the evidence for Sar- 
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gon’s II’s destruction of Samaria in 721 B.C. “Period VI’ is a designation 
given some debris piled against Wall 573 down the slope, but this writer 
does not believe it can be separated from V; it must belong to the same 
period as V. 

It is with the dating of the periods and with the interpretation of the 
debris-layers in relation to the walls that occasion the most difficulty in the 
volumes. Period I is attributed to Omri, who purchased the site for his 
capital. Period II is assigned to Ahab, Omri’s son, after whose day there 
was a destruction and the major buildings were rebuilt (Period III), pre- 


Fig. 15. Repair of casemate wall, attributed to Period IV, but yy of Period III. Note how older 


stones of Periods I-II have been put together without the care used in the original installation. 


From Samaria-Sebasie I, Pl. XX:1. 
sumably by Jehu, the army official who led the revolution against the Omri 
dynasty. Thus the major construction of Period I, the casemate fortifica- 
tion of Period II, a major destruction and reconstruction (Period III) are 
all dated in a thirty-five year period (ca. 875-840 B.C.). Yet Omri reigned 
so short a time that it is difficult to see how he could have completed every- 
thing in Period I within his short reign.° It would be better to assume that 





5. I Kings 6:21 ff. says that Omri reigned twelve years, six of them being a time of civil war with part of 
the nation following Tibni. That this figure has something wrong with it seems indicated by the following: 
Vs. 23 says Omri began to reign in the 31st year of King Asa of Judah and reigned six years in Tirzah. Vs. 
29 says that Ahab began to reign in King Asa’s 38th year. This would leave only two years for Omri's resi- 
dence in Samaria (so Albright, Bulletin of the ASOR 100, pp. 20-21, n. 15), scarcely time enough to com- 
plete the vast building operation which the excavators would attribute to him. 
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Period I was begun by Omri and completed by Ahab, while Period II 
represents Jehu’s strengthening of the summit fortifications. The destruc- 
tion of Period II can safely be attributed to the Aramaeans from Damascus 
who in the reign of King Jehoahaz of Israel (ca. 815-801 B.C.) brought 
Israel to her knees (II Kings 13:3-7; ef. vss. 22-25 and 12:17-19). To the 
same people at the same time must be credited also the destruction of 
Megiddo (the city of Stratum IV A) and Hazor (Stratum VII). 

To such a redating Miss Kenyon would reply that the pottery of 
Periods I and II is so similar that a lengthy time interval cannot be as- 
sumed between them. The pottery of III, on the other hand, differs much 
more and can be separated in time from that of I-II, as it also can be sepa- 


Fig. 16. Hellenistic Tower (Fig. 11, No. 9 by theater), with Israelite walls appearing to the right and left 
From Samaria-Sebaste I, Pi. XX XVI:2. 


rated from IV which is very close to V-VI. The answer to Miss Kenyon’s 
views involves a very complex analysis of the stratigraphy, for the details 
of which I must refer to another article. To oversimplify the situation, 
I would describe the ceramic picture as follows: The pottery assigned to 
Period I comes from the first occupation level on the rock surface, except 
for some pieces dating from about 3000 B.C. from rock pockets (Early 
Bronze I). Otherwise the date of this “I’’ pottery is 10th or early 9tl 





6. a the writer, “Israelite Samaria and Iron Age Chronology,” Bulletin of the ASOR, No. 156 (Oct. 
1959). 
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century, with at least one piece going back to the 11th century. When 
Omri purchased Samaria, he was not buying an empty hill, but a hill with a 
small village on it. The pottery assigned to Period II does not differ from 
that of “‘I’’ because it was in fill used to level up inside the casemates. That 
is, the builders of the casemate wall threw in dirt fill from elsewhere on the 
mound; and most of it was dirt from the pre-Omri village. Except for 
ecasional broken pieces in the fill of II, one would need to look under III 
floors to find ninth century pottery to date the walls of I-II. Yet all pottery 
elow III is what Miss Kenyon assigns to III; all that under IV to IV, ete. 


] 


Fig. 17. At the left is a fragment of the only Israelite stele (monumental stone with inscription) ever 
found. Unfortunately the one piece was all that has been recovered, and it bears only the one 
word, the Hebrew relative “which” (’asher). At the right is a fragment of an Israelite red-slipped 
and spirally-burnished bowl, which has been used for instructions concerning the barley harvest. 
From Samaria-Sebaste III, Pl. IV:1 and I:1 respectively. 


This may be true in part, but generally most of the pottery below floors 
belongs to the preceding period, unless there is some special circumstance 
to indicate otherwise. In any event, this is certainly the case for much of 
the pottery from the Samaria section. Consequently, my redating of the 
Israelite stratigraphy at Samaria is approximately as follows (at the risk 
of oversimplification) : 


Samaria 

ca. 3000 B.C. Village Pottery in rock pockets 
10th-early 9th Cent. Village Pottery I-II 

y 870-842 B.C. Bldg. Period I M st of Pott > TI 

842-810 B.C. _ Bldg. Period II ae a 

. 810-750 B.C. Bldg. Period III Pottery IV 

. 750-735 B.C. Bldg. Period IV Pottery V (below floors) 

735-721 B.C. Bldg. Period V-VI Pottery VI 
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Space does not permit the discussion of the marvelous pieces of ivory 
inlay discussed in Samaria II, nor the ostraca found by the two expeditions. 
Most of those discovered by the Harvard Expedition were found in an 
administrative building west of the palace between the inner and casemate 
walls (see Fig. 12). They belong in Building Period III from the first half 
of the eighth century.? But these and many other interesting discoveries 


Fig. 18. Fine Israelite vessels from 8th cent. Samaria. The two bowls on the left are a very beautiful! 
highly lustrous, red pottery, which was burnished and rubbed until it is almost like porcelain t: 
the touch. It is called “Samaria Ware” by archaeologists; it evidently was not made in Judal 
The white band on the upper bow! is reserved: that is, the original clay is allowed to show, whil 
the remainder of the vessel is covered with a red slip. From Samaria-Sebaste III, Pl. XVI and 
Frontispiece, attributed to Periods V and “VI” respectively, meaning that they belong to th« 
last years of Samaria’s life before its destruction in 721 B. C. by Sargon II of Assyria. 


at Samaria are another story for which we cannot now pause. While it is 
almost inevitable for opinions to differ on details, yet the world of biblical 
archaeology is forever indebted to the excavators of Samaria for a great 
achievement. 








7. Fora brief review of the main group of ostraca, see the writer, Biblical Archaeology (London and Phila 

delphia, 1957),, pp. 158-9. The ivories belong in type to a sizable collection of Phoenician and Syrian ivor 

work of the 9-8th cents. After that time, the elephants along the upper Euphrates seem to have becom 

extinct, and Syro-Phoenician artists turned increasingly to metal. For a comparative study of the ivories 
of this age, see especially R. D. Barnett, The Nimrud Ivories in the British Museum (London, 1957). 
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Introducing a New Editor 


It will be noted from the box on p. 54 that Professor Cross and 
I are beginning the shift from active editorship of this journal to an 
advisory capacity. 


We welcome to active editorial status Professor Edward F. 
Campbell, Jr., of McCormick Theological Seminary. He graduated 
from Yale University in 1953, from McCormick Theological Seminary 
in 1956, was granted his Ph.D. degree with distinction by Johns 
Hopkins University last spring, and is a member of the core staff of 
the Drew-McCormick Archaeological Expedition to Shechem in 
Jordan. 


It is a pleasure to welcome to this position a warm friend, former 
student and very capable successor. 


G. E. W. 








